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by the nasal and unmusical voices of a few im- 
prisoned charity children. 

That some such result as we have mentioned 
could be evolved from the present spread of 
music, is unquestionable — but it must depend 
not only upon the exertions of the organist, but 
upon the good feeling shown by the clergy and 
the people in the cause, and the implicit belief 
in the power of the musical authority placed over 
them. Our own advertising columns will amply 
show how many composers of eminence are now 
lending their talents to increase the store of 
music for the Church ; and a movement, such 
as we have described, would no doubt stimu- 
late others to the task. The price at which all 
these compositions can now be obtained is an 
additional inducement to urge onward so desir- 
able a reform ; and if we can aid the good work 
by giving publicity to any attempts of the kind, 
our correspondents may rely at all times upon 
our co-operation. 



BOYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 

That a success in the house is not of necessity a success 
out of the house, has been fully proved at this establish- 
ment, by the removal of Mr. Wallace's Desert Flower— 
which, up to the very last night, has been pronounced by 
the management a " triumph" — and the substitution of 
Mr. Balfe's new opera, which was produced on Saturday, 
the 21st ult. 

The Duke's Motto, although an excellent melodrama, 
can scarcely be said to furnish material for the libretto of 
an opera ; and yet Mr. John Brougham has attempted the 
thankless task j and, under the title of Blanche de Nevers, 
has handed to Mr. Balfe four acts of poetry and prose, in 
which — whatever the talent of the composer__the action 
must destroy the music, and the music must destroy the 
action. Thus much may be prefaced in justification of 
the composer ; who, even had he written better than he 
has, would have had little chance of a fair hearing, where 
the dramatic interest so resolutely defies a musical 
setting, and every song, duet, and trio, consequently, 
seems dragged in by main force. Disguise it as we may, 
however — and ;much may be done with picturesque 
scenery, a fine orchestra, and, above all, the unreal ex- 
citement of a first night — the fact that Mr. Balfe has 
written himself out, is too evident to be longer doubted. 
That music cannot be made to order, and supplied to any 
extent, at auy moment (although we should imagine a 
truth beyond the necessity of demonstration), may now, 
probably, be impressed by sad experience upon the mind 
even of the managers of the Royal English Opera; and 
if the effect should be that, instead of continuing; to dig in 
an exhausted mine, a vein of the true metal should be 
discovered in places hitherto passed by unheeded, the 
lesson will not have been taught in vain. The music of 
Blanche de Nevers has in it much of what seems to be 
generally known as the "Balfian" character; and it 
appears to us that the composer's power over the orchestra 
increases as his invention declines. Nevertheless, we 
have melody scattered throughout the work, and es 
pecially in the duets; but it lacks that spontaneousness to 
be found in all Mr. Balfe's early operas, even in those 
which have already passed away. Amongst the pieces 
which produced the most real demonstrations of the even- 
ing, were two duets — the first, sung by Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Miss Anna Hiles, "Oh, what a boundless joy is 
mine; " and the second, " Must we part, and that for 
ever," sung by Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison, in 
which latter composition we have a curious unrythmical 
lengthening out of the word " ever," which to us ap- 



peared more novel than pleasing. The solos given to 
Miss Louisa Pyne were vocalised with her usual ease and 
fluency ; and especial praise must be awarded to her for 
her beautiful rendering of the song, " As sunlight beam- 
ing on a ummer lake," and for the joyous and fresh 
manner in which she threw off the cabalella, " As when a 
sunburst from the sky." Mr. Harrison, in the somewhat 
arduous character of Henri de Layardere. acted better than 
he sang; but, in reality, as the songs with which the part 
may be said to be interspersed, appear only to be written 
to be advertised, we may say that the interest of the 
audience was too much kept alive by the dramatic situa- 
tions of the piece to be over critical as to tho manner in 
which these sentimental effusions were delivered. 
Nevertheless, his opening song, " When I think of the 
days that are gone," and his appeal to Blanche, " Wilt 
thou think of me," were encored, though not without 
opposition. Miss Emma Heywood displayed an excellent 
voice and style in the contralto song, " Time with reluc- 
tant step moves on;" and where encores were so plenti- 
fully bestowed, it seems strange that this— unquestionably 
one of the best things of the opera — should have been 
passed over without the usual reward. In the part of the 
Prince de Gonzagves, Mr. W. H. Weiss had to bear so 
much of the weight of the musical dialogue — so long and 
monotonous as to weary even the singers — that it is not to 
be wondered at that, in spite of his earnest enthusiasm, he 
produced little effect, save in the drinking song, " The 
old vine tree," in which he received an encore. The 
buffo song, " Oh, what an unfortunate humbug am I," 
sung by Mr. J . Bouse, has some character, although it 
seems out of place in the situation. The chorus shows 
signs of careful training ; and the orchestra, under the 
able direction of Mr. Mellon, was most efficient throughout. 
The scenery, by Mr. T. Grieve, is exceedingly beautiiul, 
especially the illuminated gardens and palace of the 
Regent, where an effective ballet takes place. Mr. Balfe 
and all the principal singers were of course, as usual, 
called before the curtain after each act, and received the 
customary honours. 



GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Mr. German Reed produced his " Opera di Camera," 
on Monday, the 2nd ultimo, preceded by a short intro- 
duction, in which he is supposed to have arrived in the 
country to superintend a festive entertainment, and to be 
suddenly relieved from the many difficulties which sur- 
round him by a letter from his friend, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, 
who offers him an operetta, with vocalists and scenery 
ready to his hands. It is refreshing to record a success 
so genuine as this little unambitious work achieved, in 
these days when ambition and pretence are too often 
looked upon as genius; and "callings on" and encores re- 
garded as the accepted stamp of public approval. 

The little opera, " Jessy Lea," is the joint production 
of Mr. John Oxenford and Mr. G. A. Macfarren; the 
vocalists are only four in number ; there is no chorus ; 
only one elegant set-scene ; and the accompaniment is 
confined to our household instrument, the pianoforte ; 
yet so thoroughly had poet and composer caught the 
delicately refined colouring which, apait from lyrical 
merit, must pervade a work of this class, that orchestra, 
chorus, and great scenic effects, were not only unthought 
of, but would have been actually out of keeping with the 
unity of the design. 

The story of the opera is almost identical with the 
Elisir d'amore ; the plot turning in both upon the effects of 
a charmed draught, by which the lover is led to believe 
that he may secure the affections of his sweetheart. So 
elegant, however, is the poetry of Mr. Oxenford, that we 
are almost induced to forget the common-place Italian 
libretto of the Elisir; and as Dulcamara is transformed 
into a gipsy-girl, and Sergeant Belcore into a sea-captain, 
we are still further removed from the consideration of 
Donizetti's opera. We are inclined to believe that the 
charming music which Mr. Macfarren has wedded to this 



